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VIEW OF AUSTRIAN EXHIBITION 

considered his best work; it shows that he 
occasionally rose to the same height as 
Holbein." 

His portrait of Conrad Zeller is now 
hanging in the Hutchinson Gallery of Old 
Masters. M. B. W. 

EXHIBITION BY HANS 
LARWIN 

FROM September 28 to October 22 
an exhibition of paintings by Hans 
Larwin, a Viennese painter, who has 
lately come to this country, were shown in 
Gallery 257. The work of this artist 
represents a more conservative trend in 
contemporary Austrian art than the 
Wiener Werkstaette display which was 
being shown in the adjoining galleries at 
the same time and is rather akin in 
technique to American painting of the 
Sargent school. Larwin holds a place of 
prominence in Vienna and in European 
art circles. A student at the Kunstaka- 
demie of Vienna, he secured the Rome prize 
in 1899 and later won many honors, such 
as the Emperor's prize in 1908, the large 
gold medal of the Austrian state in 1913, 
and the prize of the city of Vienna in 1914. 
He is represented in the Modern Gallery 
of Vienna by two canvases and in the 
Museum of the city of Vienna by twenty- 
six canvases. Before the war he devoted 
a large part of his time to painting portraits, 
but his canvases at the Institute show only 
his latest work, which was done toward 
the last of the war, as he could snatch time 



from his military 
duties, and since the 
war during a visit to 
Jugo-Slavia. His sub- 
jects include various 
types of soldiers and 
Russian peasants, 
Russian war scenes, 
and the Croatian 
gypsies. He has made 
an intensive study of 
gypsies which has led 
him to differentiate 
very carefully be- 
tween the various 
types. Mr. Larwin is an extraordinarily 
keen interpreter of character and has great 
facility with the brush. He has, however, 
been more absorbed in character than in 
sensuousness of color. 

THE AUSTRIAN EXHIBITION 

THE two views of the exhibition of 
Austrian art shown above have 
been selected to call attention to 
Josef Urban's unusual arrangement of the 
Wiener Werkstaette display in our gal- 
leries during September and October. 
This was the first time the works of the 
modern Viennese artists, which were 
assembled by Mr. Urban last summer, 
had been shown in a museum; their ar- 
rangement in our galleries resulted in an 
entirely different installation from that of 
their initial appearance in New York. 

This exhibition emphasized how im- 
portant a part installation plays in en- 
hancing the intrinsic value of a work of 
art. The atmosphere of coldness and 
formality which the large galleries of a 
museum tend to possess was overcome 
by the gay colors and contrasting blacks 
of hangings and wall papers, and by the 
arrangement of the objets d'art in special- 
ly designed shrine-like cases and on tables, 
which gave the informality and intimacy 
of a home. While the modern Viennese 
mode of design is far removed from con- 
ventional American styles, no one could 
fail to observe that the home and the 
museum were closely linked here — an 



